THE   ENGLISH  POSITIVISTS

religion of Positivism. A community of sentiment on
historical and political questions, the habit of meeting
together, consulting together, writing together, might
naturally bring into the group men who would not go
the length of adopting the Comte worship. It is quite
possible, therefore, that in mentioning the names of
English Positivists I may happen to speak of some who
had no more to do with that worship than I have.

I mean, then, only the group of men, most of them
highly cultured, many of them of remarkable ability,
who were to be found in a literary and political phalan-
stery with Mr. Congreve, and of whom the majority
were understood to be actual votaries of the religion of
Comte.

The English Positivists stood out sharply against the
background of political life. They were a little school,
but as distinctly a school as were the Girondists, or the
Manchester school, or the Massachusetts Abolitionists,
or the Boston Transcendentalists. They were Radical,
of course, but their Radicalism had a peculiar twist in
it. On any given question of Radicalism they went as
far as any practical politician did; but then they also
went, in most cases, so very much farther, that they
often alarmed the practical politician out of his ordinary
composure. They were generally incisive of speech,
aggressive of purpose, defiant of political prudery, and
even of political prudence; their politics were always
politics of idea. The Positivists once published a large
and ponderous volume of essays on subjects of inter-
national policy. Each man who contributed an essay
signed his name, and though a general community of
idea and principle pervaded the book, it was not under-
stood that everybody who wrote necessarily adopted all
the views of his associates. The book, in fact, was con-
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